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Christine and I were the marks of her triumph as a woman. At 
the end it may have seemed to her that her triumph was illusory, 
that we were more the marks of shame than triumph. For we betrayed 
her. The lane was nothing to our mother: she had all she ever 
asked for in her children. The tenements could cast no shadow over 
her world. But as Christine and I grew older we were forced beyond 


her innocence. That was our betrayal. 


What was it that happened in the lane? Fourteen years I've 
been trying to puzzle it out, and I'm not sure that I really 
understand it even yet. 


At first I wanted to think that it was all just the exaggerated 
fears of two sensitive children who had been sheltered from harsh 
reality far too long. Perhaps, if anybody did turn against us, it 
was only the children, Our mother had deprived them of their den, 


so they turned against us. 


But this wont do. The lane was a closed community and age in 
itself did not create hard and fast barriers. Grown-ups participated 
in all the games the children played. At the corner quite young boys 
lounged in the company of grown men. All seemed to converse on the 
same level of maturity. So the children could not have acted towards 
us as they did without, not only the tacit approval, but the active 


help and encouragement of the adults. 
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I see today this much: whatever crime we committed, it must 
have been one we committed daily. That we got the two empty houses 
boarded up was only symptomatic: the root of the trouble lay 
elsewhere. The people of the lane had short memories, and easily 
forgot what happened yesterday. It couldn't have been anything we 
did: it must have been something we were. And what were we? It's 


simples we were strangers. 


Yet in Glasgow they have a reputation for warmth and hospitality 
and fondness for strangers. But I don't think anyone who has moved 
much among Glasgow people could deny that there is a certain 
antipathy to what city people call 'tuchters': that is, people 
from the Highlands and Islands. Maybe antipathy is too strong a 
word. The term 'tuchter' is derisive and hints at what Glasgow 
people consider the uncouth speech and manners of the Gaels. My 
mother was not a 'tuchter' in the strict sense of the term. She 
was Irish. Her native tongue was Gaelic, though, and the English 
she spoke was indistinguishable from the English spoken by people 
from the Scottish Islands. 


Naturally Christine and I spoke like our mother. We found 
that all our attempts to get on an equal footing with the lane 
children were doomed from the start because of the way we spoke. 
There's no getting away from it. Neighbourliness in the lane was 


impossible to achteve if you lacked the argot of the Glasgow back 


streets. 
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You couldn't even ape the lane man's attitudes because, as far 
as I was ever able to make out, they consisted mainly of words 
spoken in a particular kind of way: ‘ shibboleths unintelligible to 
us. The lane man clung to verbal barriers to make up for more 
palpable ones which he rightly considered unreliable. Verbal 
barriers don't stand up well to alcohol. And when the crowds poured 
out of Nelson's bar at the corner on a Saturday night, the true 
nature of the lane man's neighbourliness was made manifest. The 
battle was inevitable. The old and ailing would be at their front 
windows at nine-thirty sharp to see it through from the first 
tentative skirmish to the final intervention of the women who belonged 


to the party about to be vanquished. 


Neighbourliness in the lane was the very opposite of real 
friendliness. It was rather the coming together of deadly enemies. 


Until you realised this it was impossible to make contact. 


The sense of not belonging increased as Christine and I grew 
older. Vain efforts to placate and be acceptable to the gods of the 
lane developed in us feelings of guilt and inferiority which stayed 
with us even in our dealings with people who did not live in the 
lane. There was the Green Lady for example. She had a sharp eye 
and a keen nose for anything of an insanitary nature. Her visits 
always meant total eclipse for Christine and I and the darkness 


would last for days afterwards. 


There was plenty for the Green Lady to pretend to be shocked at: 
the green enamelled pail, for instance, which we housed behind the 
coal bunker in the lumber-room and used instead of the stairhead 
privy. And somehow or other my mother always managed to make the 
Green Lady lose her temper. She was never uncivil but she had an 
annoying way of staying quiet and self-possessed with a smile playing 
about her lips. And as the Green Lady grew more pained by what she 
saw, and the professional smile withered into a scowl, the smile on 
my mother's face would grow more pronounced. It was clear there was 
no intimidating her, The Green Lady would make great play with the 
pencil and notebook but to no avail. My mother either did not 
understand the significance of this notetaking, or, if she did, 
looked upon the whole thing as a ludicrous farce which had to be 
gone through for form's sake but would amount to absolutely nothing 
in the end. And if that was her surmise, she was not far wrong — 
considering the nearness of the two derelict flats and the ruinous 


state of the tenement as a whole, 


But was it all simple naivete on my mother's part? We thought so 
at the time. Looking back, though, I'm not so sure. 


I think she was aware of the fear and shame we experienced in the 
lane. I think she realised that to talk about it would only have 
been to magnify it. I think she tried to show us by the example of 
her own approach, that it was silly to be afraid of anyone or ashamed 
of anything. 


Her example was lost on us because we could not believe in her, 
The world we inhabited within our four walls was so different from 
the world outside. Even the languages were different. We reached 
a stage where we had to choose: our mother's world, which for us 
meant isolation, or the world of the lane, which for us meant 
freedom to move about and play and make friends. We chose the 


latter. 


For with the beginning of fear and shame Eden had undergone 
a sudden change, The Garden had been transformed before our eyes. 
The dragon had reared its head. The cunning all-knowing reptile 


dogged our footsteps wherever we ran. There was no escape. 


We tried to forget how we had laughed as we swept through the 
long grass in the park, kicking our heels and making faces at the 
Jane's gods. But the trees had become spectres, gaunt and leafless. 
The gentle breeze had turned to a shrill biting blast. The long 
grass his a quagmire waiting to engulf us. And the dragon's print 
everywhere, striking terror in our hearts. We were in the kingdom 
of the reptile. 


So we chose. We learnt to make our peace with the lane. We 
would go on our knees in shame and apologise for our mother's 
naivete and blindness. We learnt to be ruthless. We became 


proficient in the language of guile. 


We knew nothing of any betrayal. We could not be loyal to 


folly, even though it was our mother's folly. 


And was it this betrayal that broke our mother, or was it 
because she knew that the betrayal was in vain? Did she imow, 
what we could not know, that we would never be accepted as lane 
people? For that's the way it was, The harder we tried to be 
like ‘the people of the lane, the more they despised us. But 
now it was our turn to be blind and naive: we read comradeship 
into their loathing because now it was accompanied with laughter 


and not with jeers. 


After we had betrayed her, I remember, too late she would be 
trying to say something to us. She must have sensed our distance 
from her. She must have known no word could reach us. We had 
abandoned her language. The lane had taught us another. All 
that she had given us of herself we had abandoned. And the tears 
would flood her eyes as the terrible anguish flooded her soul and 


we slipped further and further from her. 


She would lie with her face to the wall and pray for her lost 
children, Her pain had become her only blessing. Her pain had 
become her only remaining link with her children. And how we 


longed to deprive her of that as well. But we could not. The | 
pain would be hers till the day of her death: the link with her F | 


a 
very own, her own heart's truth, her triumph, 
é 
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But my mother's way is not my own even yet. To go beyond 
innocence is not such a long journey. But the road back may. take 
a lifetime. 


5: 

That day, I remember, they came to take away our furniture, 
my father stayed in bed. My father suffered from some obscure 
ailment which kept him in bed most of the time. I never learnt 
the exact nature of his complaint. Recently, seeing the turn 
my own life has taken, I've come to certain definite conclusions 


with regard to my father's illness. 


He couldn't really be thought of as an invalid. He never took 
any medicine, ate what we ate, smoked all day and through the best 
part of the night, got up and went to the pictures when the fancy | 
took him, and,on the one accasion when my mother called in the 
doctor, my father locked his door and refused to see him. In fact 
my father saw and talked to nobody. Some days he would take me by 
the hand and off we went to the tiniest cinema in Glasgow: the 
Eglinton Electreum or the EE's as we called it. The admission | 
charge was threepence for my father and tuppence for me. We always 
went early and always took the same seats - in the first row of 
leather cushions, about midway in the auditorium. We sat at the 
end of the row, a stone pillar on one side of my father and me on 
the other. 


My father seemed to enjoy the anticipation as mich as I did, as 
we sat there for what seemed like an age » eyes glued to the small 
bare screen, waiting for the magic to begin. And always, always, it 


was cowboy magic. 


If there was one ruling passion in my father's life, it was 
horses. Lying in bed, hour after hour, he sketched horses of every 
shape and size, in every conceivable pose and posture: running, 
Jumping, toiling, grazing - a coalman's Clydesdale feeding in the 
street, a pit pony, eyeless and emaciated, a sick horse slumped on 
the stable floor, being hoisted to its feet on a chain block, 

a briquette vendor's pony, old and raggety, flouridering on the 
breast of a hill. It was the horses in the cowboy films he really 


went to see, 


My father was born here in the Glasgow in the year 1887, His 
parents had come from Dingwall in the north of Scotland and had 
settled in the Kinning Park area, He would be about sixteen years 
older than my mother. He had served in the Scottish Rifles during 
the 1914-18 war. I think he did a short term of imprisonment for 
stealing a blanket one week after his release from the army. These 
are the few clues I have to hand. But they mean so little. You 
could list facts of this kind all day long and still you could have 


no insight into the real existence of the man. 


Still, I think I may possess the key that will open the door, 


so that my father, the real man, may appear. 


I don't think my father could ever have been happy in his 
relations with people. I remember being told that during the 
blitz nothing could induce him to forsake his bed and take 
refuge in the air-raid shelter. Maybe it was that in the air- 
raid shelter he couldn't have avoided coming into direct contact 


with strangers. 


If you choose to live in the world, mixing with people and 
making your life among people, you have to compromise at every 
turn. You have to tell lies. And most people are not over- 
fastidious in this respect. Lying becomes easy and inevitable. 
Yet for some men - and I think my father was one - lying is 
well-nigh an impossibility. 


But people of this kind who go out into the world of men 
and never shirk telling the truth at every opportunity - 
regardless of how cruel the truth may sometimes be - such people 
are generally prone to deceive themselves in the most naive way. 
They seem to find no difficulty in lying to themselves. It's 


probably nature's way of balancing this sort of personality. 


My father had more or less abandoned all social intercourse 
and in this way avoided the pitfall of having to lie to himself, 
I remember Christine going to him to show him her school prize - 
a book, the story of an English schoolgirl's adventures in Asia 
Minor. It was all he could do to look at it, And poor Christine 


went into a corner to cry. 


Ey 
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Yet this was not due to the desire to inflict pain, nor was 
it due to any lack of generous f. eeling in my father, Christine 
had only to mention one day that she would like to have a dog and 
off my father went to the kennels in Cardonald to get her one, 
That Saturday morning Christine and I were at the window as our 
dad strode proudly down the lane with a rather woeful-looking 
unkempt beast trailing at his heels. The dog looked to me to be 
more dead than alive, and it certainly wasn't the lovely cuddly 
thing Christine had had in mind. It's fur, it seemed, grew only 
in patches, and its anguished mucilaginous eyes were squint. 
Christine was as enthusiastic about the dog as dad had been about 
her school prize. Anyway, she put on a brave face and pretended 
not to be disappointed. My father, of course, was not deceived. 
He saw that he had misjudged Christine's needs. He had been 
mistaken in thinking that the bob or two he bead to spare could 
purchase the right kind of dog. But, as was his way, he didn't 
seem to mind. Perhaps he took it as further proof of the folly 
of hoping to predict the consequences of any action. After about 
a month, sad to say, the unloved dog wandered away and an never 


seen or heard of again. My father never once alluded to the loss. 


What was wrong with my father? Today I try to picture him as 
he might have been when a young man, in the light of youth. It 
seems that that light passed very early in his life, with the 


coming of the Great War, and never returned. Many perished miserably 


for nothing, and many were broken in body, and many were broken in 


mind. And the light never came again, } 
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When reality becomes too terrible to be borne we have to be 
shielded from it. Men seek relief in darkness, For some there's 
the refuge of dissociation and insanity. For others the ultimate 
darkness of suicide. And for others again there's the quietest 
darkness my father chose. To live out his denial of the world 
and its ways: to keep life and consciousness intact, yet at the 
same time to stand aside and refuse to participate: to make no 
attempt to influence the course of events, even in his own small 
domain: to be utterly passive. He walked away from life, went to 


bed and turned his face to the wall. This was his solution, 


The light had not stayed. The sudden transitory blaze of his 
pre-war days only served to give further depth to his darkness. 
Perhaps he felt that he had done all that it was possible for him 
to do. No question now of plodding manfully on, in blind hope, 
looking everywhere for the health-giving light that had somehow been 
lost. My father's darkness was no longer just a bad patch: it had 
become the whole coat. So he came to terms with his darkness, and 


had no fear. 


If I had understood these things in those far off days I might 
have been a better son to my father. But it seems that real insight 
comes only when it's no longer possible to act on it. Yet it's 
welcome for all that. The important thing is that we attain to this 


clearer understanding, 


There's a time for the living and a time for the understanding 
of what we have lived through. In living we never question the 


value of life. But here I have to question the value of understanding, 


Juces 


How does it help to be conscious today of the callous 
betrayals and cruelties embedded forever in one's past? It's the 
meaning behind the evil in our lives, if only we could lay it bare, 
that sets everything right. For truth is the only real value, the 
only value lasting into eternity. 


But also there's the fact that we can communicate and share this 
understanding and maybe help enrich another's. This seems to me 
a highly worthwhile endeavour and if I did not believe it, I could 


not write. 


6 
It must be somewhere around one-thirty in the morning. I feel 
bloked up inside and can't continue reading. At moments like this 


something has to give, so I write. | 


Money would come in handy. Not hundreds of thousands - just 
simple money, cash in my pocket. I don't care about money all that 
much. But this gnawing poverty - with me it's a wound ever gaping, 
never healing. It's the other bastards: they care about it so 
passionately that they don't want me to have any at all. And that 
in itself is enough to make anybody turn crook, I'd go burgling 
if I had the skill. 


And women too. Do you know what I have to make do with? - I'l) 
tell you. I have to vent my animal duate*on the loins of a poor” ~~ 
wretch of a hermaphrodite who lives a couple of streets away, is as 


ugly as sin and stinks abominably because he hasn't changed his 
shirt this year. | 


No money - no woman. Well, not quite, but certainly not the 
sex one would like. Abortive efforts up against a wall, that's 
about the size of it. Hard, commercial, work-to-rule propositions. 
No leisure to revel in the flesh of the woman. At least my friend 
the hermaphrodite does it for love, When he was a patient in 
Hawkhead asylum, he tells me, he would have made a fortune if he'd 
been of a mercenary turn. The same when he was in Gartnavel. The 
quacks, male nurses, orderlies, they used to bully and badger him 
day and night. They used to try and kid him it was a sort of 
therapy, and threaten him with electric shock treatment if he didn't 
comply. He never gave in to them, though. He just pulled on his 
coat one day and left, still sick maybe but a lot healthier than 
the bandits who were supposed to cure him. And he broke free of 


them and their subtle wiles. 


One day, long ago, when I still had hopes for the Green Lady, 
I remember talking to her about Therese Neumann, All she could 


snap out was that the girl was unbalanced and in need of treatment. 


of that word. Possessed, she might have said because that's what 
she meant. I wouldn't try to deny it for a minute. And it's also 
significant that Therese's enemies in Konnerstreuth spread the story 
that Tharese's illness was really an interrupted pregnancy. What 


clever enemies to have! 


} 
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Demented, that's the word she used. And it's significant, her use 


Never mind the priests and the presbyterians: they stink. Never 
mind the professional soothsayers, the psychologists, who take one 
man's insight and parrot it into an inanity. And never mind the 
social workers who parrot the parrots. Think of Therese: think of 
the essence of Therese: think of the FIVE WOUNDS. She scored? she 
forced life out of the morbidly virgin, diseased, sterile world she 
had to inhabit. Forget the Catholic Church where the virginal is 
revered: slush the saint idea right down the drain. The Church is 
the fiercest enemy of Therese's truth. It strives to get between 


Therese and her truth: it seeks to undermine that truth in the name 


of mediation. Slush all that away. Think of Therese in her supreme 
role: the Mother. There is no denying the creative role of women. 
Force a woman into a stupidly sterile way of life but create she will, 
by hook or by crook, +f-she's-e-veel-womarr-at-all. 


Ideas may change colour down the ages but people don't change 
at heart. If Therese Neumann were living in our midst today they 
would take her inside and subject her to the treatment. Like the 
witch hunters of old they would bind her to the stake and burn all 
that was her own out of her. In a smooth and exitless operating 
theatre they'd convulse her very soul, cripple it so they could more 
easily master it. That's what they call curing. They'd remould her 


in their own image. 


IT sing Therese's triumph - triumph speaking in our time sunk on 
the stone bosom of its own fear: in our time mangled in its owm 4 
mill's workings. It is the song of perennial triumph, a glory song, 
song of the mounting sun and the swollen earth, 


—— — ——e 
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The noise eats into you, and you long for silence. There's 
the street sounds first: the Friday man with his haddies and 
fillets blasts on a shrill whistle; ‘there's the heavy, bullying 
spurts and thrusts of the newspaper-van loud-hailer - TWO DIZ IN 
GASSING TRAGEDY: FULL STORY AND PICTURES; there's the uncertain 
bugling of ragmen; and there's the raucous cry of coalmen, for 


all the world like a long drawn-out yowl of HELP! 


Then there's the neighbours, the people downstairs, and their 
caterwauling bairns: marital indigestion. It comes up through 
the floorboards, the belching and grunting: a non-stop eructation. 
I mst listen, or walk the streets. The blood and guts of the 
relationship are laid bare in front of me night after night. I 
could compile a case history. Neither partner looks for anything 
in the other but unrelenting opposition. In the bitter conflict 
no quarter is asked or given. They positively glory in ferocity: 
they just go for each other, eat at each other. You can hear it, 
feel it, as one grinds the other into the muck, They love every 
minute of it. After the fisticuffs, the television. After the 
television, the bed - the third and last stage of the contest, the 


erucial stage.- 


Why does the man beg to be savaged in this way? Does he retain i 
the naivete of the young swain: harbour still the crude notion that 


when he rides he is fully acknowledged master and that each ride 


= 


replenishes his store of power? 


But she devours him and spews him out yelping and cursing. It's 
always like that. DONE MAN, YE BASTARD, she screams. And tomorrow or 
next week when we pass in the close or in the street she'll ask me for 
the hundreth time whether I knew that one time he broke her jaw and 


another time her nose. 


And you begin to realise that there is no silence anywhere, THE 
SILENCE OF THR GRAVE, you heard someone say. The endless susurration 
you find in cemetries dispels that hope. Last gasps and the pathetic 
clinging to names and dates and achievments - a ceaseless wail, fraught 
only with bewilderment and fear and meanness of soul, They tell us 
nothing, these murmured legends of the dead, They just ward off the 
silence. Always the gibbling and gabbling, by day and by night, and ed 


nobody ever told anybody anything since tongues were set wagging. In 
the end it's always what you tell yourself that really matters, deep 
down inside yourself. You may stifle that voice or attend. It's the 


only voice that can tell you anything. Lay your head on the pillow and 
titan, 


‘ youll_heasnumherless toices;-each-saying-sonething diffarent,;one— 
~eontratticting-enother-—You-mst-dissoven youroun;your-sorg_cum, 
% 
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Well I recall the gab gab gab Jate into the night, every night, 
Salvage work I called it: doing justice to the life lived. But 
afterwards it always seemed wrong somehow, The work would then lapse, 
the babble cease. Nothing would be Salvaged anymore, What had been 


salvaged was slushed away in disgusts it stank. 


‘ 
ee | 


IT was a boy then, But nothing has changed. Each Spring I set 
out with a light heart on salvage work anew. Come Christmas I'm all 
worn out and so little of real value has been salvaged. It's gone 
on like this a long time. I refuse to bite into the hard facts 
under my nose and give up trying to salvage anything. I have a hard 
neck, Here we are in Spring once again and I'p still gabbing, 


e 
I used to think I was talking to myself, for we all talk to 


ourselves, Some do it aloud: the old and forgotten, the vagabond, 
the demented. The writer does it in his writing. But what precisely 
are we doing when 'talking to ourselves'? I have been vouchsafed 

a little light. We imagine we are only one persom but we are many. 
Perhaps the men and women, boys and girls, we have inside us do not 
converse much: they are strangers to each other. To each of them 
his monologue. But one day, if we are steadfast in our listening, 
conversation will be born: somewhere within us there will be 


interlocutors. 


I found an old and weary man within myself a long, long time 
ago. I was a boy them. Old man, what are you doing here, the boy 
asked? For the boy expected a good many years to pass before the 
old man came to the fore. I have a premonition of disaster, answered 
the old man; the world may end, you may die on me. I have to come ' 


now or I may never get the chance. 


9 
Every Thursday morning at nine-thirty I sign at the Labour 
Exchange. They used to make us sign twice every week. | Fourteen 
years I've been signing. But that isn't a record or anything like 
arecord. Some men have been signing for thirty years. It takes 
some doing. Most people weaken and give in and take the jobs 
nobody wants: jobs that throw them only a few bob more than the 


State is forced tc give us for keeping us idle. 


Yesterday was pay-day and after I got my £4 10s 3d I took a 
seat in front of the Unskilled Labour cubicle. After a long time 
aclerk came. He was a fat man of about forty and he stood well 
back on his side of the broad counter and shouted over to me ina 
kind of hysterical voice that things were bad, very bad and he could 


do nothing for me. 


He thought I'd come to pester him about finding me a job. He 
was wrong. Or maybe he thought I was going to blow my top - long- 
standing members at the Exchange have been known to turn violent. 
But I had nothing like that in mind. All I wanted from him was a 
new signing card. I wanted to tell him that fungoid growths were 
appearing on the old one which was crumbling to dust in my pocket. 
The quaint and simple nature of my mission disarmed him. He tried 
a smile which was stillborn, He sat down, pulled out a packet & 
tipped cigarettes and started to smoke. Then from a filing cabinet 
at his side he drew out a brand new yellow card of which anybody 
would be proud as punch. He fingered it with a delicate touch. 
Then, "ake an artist, he scrawled DUP at the top in red ink with his 


best ballpoint and in sugary tones asked me not to grieve too much 


and assured me things would soon, change for the better. 


The people at the Labour Exchange and the Assistance 
Board (now named the Social Security Board but only the name y 
nothing else, has changed) have come to accept me as a life 
member, It gets wearisome seeing the same faces each time I 
visit these places. It pleases me when one dies at his post 
or gets a transfer and a new clerk arrives. It must be hell 
in a reguler job like that, on the warm side of the counter, 
seeing the same faces every day, exchanging the same trivia, 
year after year. I've seen new clerks arrive, bright and 
crisp and perky and I've watched them decay and disintegrate 
within a year or two. I've watched them grow fat and yellow 
and dead at their desks. I congratulate myself on my better 


choice of occupation. 


Here in my room, behind locked door and drawn blinds, 
all is well. Here I am king. Nobody to question me as to 
this or that. I go to bed when I like. I get up when I 
like. I smoke when I like. I get drunk when I like. And 
I have to do nothing. This, I feel sure, will: yield only to 
an even more congenial mode of life. I owe nothing to anybody. — 


My hands are clean. | 


Sometimes letters come, gruesome letters. Yesterday one 
came from the Income Tax and the day before that one came from 
the National Assistance Board (now named the Social Security 
Board, which new designation is supposed to have raised my 
status a peg or two but it's a lie: they still treat me as a 
beggar or, at best, a crook) and today one came from the Public 


Library. 


- 


The latter institution wants me to restore its property 
to the tune of £3 17s 6d. And that just isn't possible. I 
only get £4 10s 3d each week and I need every last ha'penny of 
it. There was this oversized book I saw in the library. Tt 
had hundreds of coloured vlates showing the wonders of sculpture, 
painting and architecture from 'way back down to our own day. 
Well, I left it behind me on a bus one evening six weeks ago on 
my journey back from Waterfoot where I had spent a very pleasant 
afternoon in the sun. It hasn't been heard of since, and they 
want me to pay because other people are dishonest. They lack 
good sense as well as charity, and of course they've had it. 
T wouldn't pay even if I had the money. So they'll put my 
name down on their black list. I've been on a good few black 
lists in my time and it's never yet made a bit of difference to 
me. Black lists don't worry me in the least. 99% of the 
books on the shelves of the Public Libraries are pure crap 
anyway. It's no loss to be deprived of access to that 


particular shit-house. 


And the Inland Revenue's letters, they're really a scream, 
I like the little snippets that go: Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Taxes expects an early reply to communication A2/06541 - 00/2. 
Yes, I find these enormously funny. The biggest part of the 
Joke is that when the letterbox clicks I'm out of my bed like 
a shot, scrambling about half blind, eager for the latest 


communication from the other side: news! 


I think I act like this only because I know it will help the joke 
along: the words will seem even funnier when I think how I smashed 
my way to the letterbox, breaking my toes on chairs and things as I 


went. Oh, they will seem funnier. 


But let us return to the bed and the unending vistas of the wall. 
Huge chunks of my life are spent in this way: prostrate, staring at 
the wall. The wall has given me my religion. If only, at the end, 
they would leave me lying somewhere, any old place, as long as there's 
awall. Something to keep the busybodies out: people like Social 
Workers and Green Ladies and all kinds of snoops and narks and quacks 
and rats in uniform. As long as nobody ever came near me to gloat 
and urge me to wash myself and change the sheets and clean the windows 


and sweep the floor, I'd die happy. 


Old Mickey O'Donnel was lucky that way. My mother let him be. 
He went down into oblivion in. peace, all on his om. It seldom 
happens like that nowadays. They never leave you alone. You're old 
and yor're sick and you can't escape their hands: theit.clawing white 
hands are getting at you night and day. If there were some real help 
they could offer you, you wouldn't mind. But they never give you 
anything at all. They're there just to molest you, sharpen their 


claws on you, make you do what they want. 
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Doyen tha. 


The rot sets in early, before even you're born. For Mummy's 
usually a junkey. Not heroin or hashish. It's TV Mummy can't 
kick, And Daddy's hooked as well. Every night after supper they 
sit down in front of the tele screem and fall into a deep trance. 
So when the time comes for Mummy to push you out between her legs 


you're addicted as well. It's in the blood. 


Then Mommy gets a big chart from the clinic so that she'll 
know how and when to feed you and so that you'll get all the 
needles and sugar-coated pills you need and Mummy can start watching 
the tele again with an easy mind. For you'll be all right. Your 
legs will be long and your spinal column straight and your head the ) 
regulation size. You'll have nothing to be bitter about. And pretty 
soon you'll be watching with Mummy and Daddy every night and learning 
how good and clever our policemen are, Also you'll learn how all the ' 
good and clever people are really policemen at heart, although they 
may not wear uniform. And everybody wants to be a policeman of one | 
kind or another and you're going to be a policeman when you grow up, 


if you should prove good and clever enough. 


Then comes the day Mummy leads you to the school and you meet 
the policeman there whom they call the teacher and he grabs hold of 
you and starts kneading away at you and after a while he can tell 


whether you're of the stuff out of which policemen are made. He'll 


stretch you and squash you and roll you and pound you, and after 


a wnile he'll know. E | 


For the first thing you must learn before you can be clever 
is to be good, and the first thing you must learn before you can 
be good is to be obedient, and the first thing you mast learn 
before obedience comes easy is to accept as gospel truth every 
precious word that falls from the golden tongue of your teacher. 

mage must be ruled by your betters. You'll grow nice and plump 
in their hands, develop a healthy outlook, be one of the lads. 
It's beautiful to be like that, and so snug and cosy with Mummy 
happy and so relieved you turned out to be good after all. She's 


so pleased she'll even let you take a wife. 


Plhevet 20% T wd 
And at last the dumpling's cooked, The-Stete+ii-eat-it> 
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That park I mentioned - Queen's Park - is the scenes of | 
a great number of my childhood memories. During the school ) 


holidays my mother, Christine and I could be found there nearly 
every day. One evening, I remember, a tall lady with flaming 

red hair and fine white skin came up to us and started talking 

to our mother. She turned out to be our Aunt Bella - the sole 
relative we had who had got up in the world. She lived in one 
toffee-nosed area beside the park. I remember, as she was going 
away, she handed Christine and I a silver threepenny piece each, 


and we bought ice cream and that evening our mother said we could 


all go home in the tram car, 


“oN 


About once a year Bella would visit us in the lane. She would 
come with a large canvas bag and stand like a eonjuror in the 
middle of the floor, plucking from the bag all sorts of rags for 
which, she fondly hoped, we would be eternally grateful. Threadbare 
and full of holes - shirts, vests » knickers, longjohns, stockings, 
jerseys, neckties, loose collars, pantaloons, garters, girdles, 
brassieres, nightgows, pyjama Jackets, hairnets, broken boots, 


towels and used blades. 


Each article would be flourished aloft to our astonished, spell- 
bound gaze, and my mother and father would alternate in expressing 
unbelief as Bella went rummaging for the next. It was a comic 
ritual, and as children we thought it was meant to be funny. For 
we knew that when the mountain on the kitchen table had attained 
its full height, our mother would whisk the lot away to the lumber 
room where it would lie, behind the coal bunker, ready for the 


ragman when next his trumpet sounded in the lane, 


I don't think we ever met Bella in the park again, although 
both Christine and I kept a weather eye open for her. We looked 
in vain, because our mother and Bella had fallen out. And Christine 
and I dreampt of silver threepennies, ice cream cones and rides home 


on the tram car. 


And only yesterday, in that very same park, I saw lovely young 
children playing among the flowers » and they might have been 
dreaming as we once dreampt. But suddenly they were oldened rd 
made ugly as they hurried away from the eyes of the stranger who 
stopped to watch. 


In their hearts, rumours: seeds of fear and suspicion. And 
implanted by whom? = our pure policemen, our pure pedagogues, our 


pure parents, our pure priests, our pure press! 


Yet the worst these children could suffer from any stranger 
would not equal the injury they have already suffered. What taints 
their innocence destroys their beauty. You don't preserve their 
innocence by filling their minds with bogies. Those who talk 
about the evil stranger, the prowler or whatever, are themselves 
ugly and evil. For such people the world is a cesspool of their 
own making, They are the real corrupters of the young. They are 
the traitors. For if they had one true word to say about the evil 
in the world they would stand, one and all, self-condemned before 
the children they so zealously protect. Here are the predators, 
see them. They huddle together in holy places, in the shrines of 
Law and Morality, and spew out their poison over the spring of 
life at its very soit Neither they nor their tinsel gods are 


alive. They are spooks! 


ali 
So let's talk of education. It's tricky because the only 
people who have any thoughts on education are the people who 
produce it, and what they say can hardly be taken as unbiased. 


The consumers have nothing to say, except when they parrot the 


educators. ad 
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People take it for granted that they know all about it: they 
know exactly what it is: they know just how and where it can be 
got? and they cam tell unerringly just who has and who has not got 
it. On few subjects do people feel so certain that no sensible 
person could harbour anything but the conventional opinion, There 
can be no two ways about it. It's all as plain as the nose on your 
scabby face. Mummy doesn't need to rack her brains thinking. For 
Mummy's good little Jimmy is going to be a prodigy of learning, She 
would have been a prodigy herself but things were different in her 
day. In Mumy's day you needed money but not anymore. Nowadays the 
State hands you education on a plate. If you're good and clever 
enough you can go right to the top of the ladder, and get a good 
job out of it. It's smashing nowadays. So up you go, Jimmy, show 
us all what a clever little monkey you are! 


And up he scrambles for all he's worth. 


Now, once upon a time, there was a man called Socrates, and 
Socrates had a method. It's called the maieutic method ~ from 
the word maieutikos, which is Greek for midwifery. And it was 
Socrates' belief that he stood in the same relation to anyone who 
chose to think of himself as a pupil, as the midwife does in relation 
to the woman in labour. That's to say, his whole concern was 
bringing forth, drawing into the light of day what was already in 
the pupil. It's the very opposite of giving, of hammering-in ideas. 
It's a case of bringing something out. It was a good idea. 


And Socrates, as you may have heard, was taken before the courts 
and charged with being a corrupter of the young. It was said that 
Socrates filled the heads of the young with wrong and mischievous 
ideas. (The ancient custom of accuging a man of crimes and 
Fmsssen the very opposite of his real tendencies has been 
shrewdly assimilated by our modern watch-dogs.) And the jury 


decided in favour of the death-penalty. 


To this day of course even the ultra orthodox educationalists 
pay lip service to the Socratic ideal but in truth Socrates still 
stands condemned. No State on earth can afford the bringing-forth 
method. The authoritarian defends his preserves with a mighty arm, ; 
and education is a choice preserve, The hammering-in method is all 


we know. 


So let's start at the beginning, Education: what is it? Most 
people imagine it's something you get out of books, You read the 
books and after you've read the books the authorities examine you 
to see how much you've remembered of what you've read; and if you 
remember sufficient, that's it, you've got its and you get a scroll 
signed by the authorities as proof that you're educated. Of course 


this argument is patently phoney: the scroll or degree proves little 


— 


more than that you've got a good memory. So we're left with the 
absurdity that being educated is simply having a good memory! This 


wont do, surely. 
. 


i 
i 
i 


At the same time, people confound education with instruction 

in this or that subject: the choice of subjects is quite 1 
arbitrary, thqugh, with an unmistakable bias towards the ‘ 
abstract. To put it simply, the man who works with his brain 

is educated, and the man who works with his hands is not. But 

if instruction in languages is education why is instruction in 
eooking or printing or pricklaying not education? Instruction 
itself never varies: it is in every case, be it grammar, science } 
or engineering, the elucidation and explanation of purely | 
mechanical systems. We are faced with absurdity again. Even | 
the distinction between manual work and brain work is untenabl 


| 
1 | 
in reality: for even to cross the street or drive a car we have: | 
to use our brains. 

{ 


However, our ideas on education did not come to birth in 


a vacuum: they owe their existence to the kind of society in 


i 


which we live. Toilers are needed ‘to do the rough work, oler 
and bureaucrats are needed, masters and managers are necatal { 
politicians are needed, lawyers and jailers are needed. The IGA 
old fear was that a toiler might become a teacher or a member 

of Parliament and retain his first loyalties. This fear is no 
more. For this mysterious thing, education, is the process by 
which men lose all their loyalties save one - their loyalty to 
the State, the System. This is in fact what the weird mystery 
ig all about: education is a conditioning process. It is 
assuredly not the books and not the instruction which are 
discarded and forgotten once the degree is conferred. It ig ar 
eae slide rule ushered into the psyche of man through J 
countless generations of dupes - fostered by man's unrelenting 


hate of his fellow man. 


